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supposing that one mind can directly induce in another states
of consciousness similar to its own. With regard to such a
hypothesis judgment must be reserved; there is considerable
evidence of genuine telepathy between close friends and near
relatives, but scanty evidence that the power is normally
possessed. In order to explain the sympathetic induction of
the emotions in the members of a group, however, there is no
need to have recourse to telepathy, for McDougalFs principle
of "primitive passive sympathy" is sufficient. Our instincts
seem to be organized on the afferent side in such a way that
they are unlocked by the perception of instinctive behaviour
in another. Thus my instinct of fear becomes active if I per-
ceive the outward signs of fear in another person, the result
being that I too experience the fear. When one small child
begins to cry his distress is soon shared by his companions.
This primitive passive sympathy is unwitting; that is to say,
the feeling is induced without the individual realizing what
is happening. In collective life sympathy is of outstanding
importance. While it takes place readily with two people, in
a crowd it is cumulative in its effect, especially if some out-
standing individual is in a pronounced emotional state and
shows it. Then we have real mob panic and mob anger.
The power to share the feelings of others is a most potent
force for welding a number of individuals into a social group,
and its importance in school life cannot be over-estimated.
The person from whom a gift of sympathy is withheld should
not become a teacher. - Not only will he be incapable of seeing
the point of view of his pupils, but he will be unable to assume
his proper position in the social group.
Just as we can share the feelings of our fellows, so we can
share their thoughts. Here we must recognize a clear dis-
tinction between the witting acceptance of ideas, as in con-
sciously following an argument, and that unwitting process
which we call suggestion. McDougall defines suggestion as
"a process of communication resulting in the acceptance with
conviction of the communicated proposition in the absence of
logically adequate grounds for its acceptance." * The process
1 An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 97.